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Fencing  Tournaments  for  Blind  Men 

Latest  Parisian  Fad  Which  Affords  Much  Pleasure  to  Participants 
and  Spectators  Alike  Because  of  Its  Novelty 


By  Arthur  Kennedy 


NEVER  before  has  the  problem  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  men  been  so  vast  as  at  present,  when 
the  European  war  has  added  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
already  large  number  of  such  unfortunates.  For  the 
greater  part  the  governments  of  Europe  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  finding  suitable  work  for  blind  men 
and  training  them  in  their  new-found  tasks.  Recently, 
however,  the  French  have  endeavored  to  create  various 
diversions  as  well  for  those  whom  the  war  has  de¬ 
prived  of  their  sight,  among  which  is  fencing. 

To  the  lay  mind  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how 
an  active  sport  such  as  fencing  can  be  indulged  in  by 
sightless  persons.  Yet  fencing  tournaments  in  which 
blind  men  are  the  only  participants  are  now  common 
in  Paris,  and  are  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  both 
the  participants  and  spectators.  At  the  same  time, 
the  sport  is  of  great  value  as  a  physical  and  mental 
exercise. 

George  DuBois,  who  is  at  present  the 
blind  master  of  the  foils,  is  the  originator 
of  fencing  for  the  sightless.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  he  has  had  to  train 
his  pupils  with  great  patience;  for  if  the 
teaching  of  fencing  is  a  matter  of  much 
practice  and  perseverance  for  those  pos¬ 
sessing  all  their  faculties,  surely  it  is  ten¬ 
fold  more  difficult  to  master  by  those 
who  have  been  denied  the  use  of  their 
eyes.  In  the  headpiece,  M.  DuBois  is 
seen  instructing  a  student  in  one  phase  of 
fencing. 

The  fencing  ground  is  marked  off  by 
two  lines  at  right  angles,  in  the  form  of 
steel  ribbons.  In  one  of  the  accompanying 
views  is  shown  the  position  of  two  op¬ 
ponents  just  before  the  fencing  match : 
the  instructor  stands  at  one  end  of  the 
^stecl  tape  which  runs  down  the  center  of 
the  courtyard  in  which  the  tournaments 


are  held,  while  the  pupil  is  seated  on  a  wall  bench, 
directly  in  front  of  the  other  line.  The  line  run¬ 
ning  down  the  center  of  the  court  is  known  as  “  the 
line  of  the  professor,”  while  that  intersecting  it  at 
right  angles  is  known  as  “  the  line  of  the  student." 
The  dotted  line  represents  the  path  of  the  sound  waves 
when  the  professor  or  instructor  calls  on  the  student 
who,  being  familiar  with  the  dimensions  of  the  triangle, 
can  approximately  gage  the  distance  between  the  point 
where  his  line  intersects  the  “line  of  the  professor” 
and  the  instructor.  Upon  receiving  the  command,  the 
student  stands  and  walks  forward  on  the  line  in  front 
of  him  until  he  reaches  the  intersection  of  the  two  steel 
tapes,  whereupon  he  does  a  half-turn  so  as  to  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  the  instructor  standing  on  the 
same  line.  The  student  salutes  his  opponent  and  walks 
forward  on  the  “  line  of  the  professor  ”  until  his  foil. 


First  position  in  blind  fencing:  Student  seated  at  the  end  of  his  line,  awaiting 
the  command  of  the  instructor 


held  straight  before  him,  touches  the  breast  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  thus  indicating  that  the  proper  distance  sep 
arates  them.  They  then  cross  foils  aud  engage  in  the 
fencing  contest.  Obviously,  the  blind  men  engaged  in 
the  sport  of  fencing  must  rely  on  their  sense  of  touch 
almost  exclusively,  and  in  this  respect  the  steel  tapes 
resting  on  the  ground  are  of  great  assistance  to 
them. 

So  popular  have  been  the  fencing  tournaments  for 
blind  men  in  Paris  that  several  schools  are  now  in 
existence  in  that  city,  opened  only  to  students  who  are 
totally  blind. 

New  Process  for  Removing  Solder  and  Tin 
from  Scrap 

AMONG  the  recent  patents  filed  in  England  is  the 
process  for  removing  the  solder,  tin  and  chemicals 
from  scrap  and  galvanized  articles  and 
for  utilizing  the  base  metals.  The  in¬ 
ventor  is  a  South  Wales  tin-plate 
worker,  who  has  already  secured  con¬ 
tracts  from  several  municipalities  for 
treating  down  refuse  such  as  tin  cans, 
containers  and  similar  metallic  waste 
products. 

Formerly  large  quantities  of  old  tins 
were  taken  by  Continental  dealers  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  cost  of  carriage  to  be  util¬ 
ized  in  manufacturing  cheap  articles  such 
as  toy  soldiers,  novelties,  mechanical  toys 
and  a  large  assortment  of  nondescript 
articles  usually  found  in  shops  handling 
inexpensive  goods.  The  usual  processes 
in  manufacturing  such  goods  only  neces¬ 
sitate  a  simple  cutting  or  stamping  and 
a  light  coating  of  enamel  or  paint.  For 
the  most  part,  Germany  has  been  the 
greatest  consumer  of  scrap  tin  in  the  past 
for  the  manufacture  of  toys. 
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Second  position:  Student  after  receiving  the  command,  walking  straight  ahead 

on  his  line 


Third  Position:  After  having  reached  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines,  the  student 

turns  and  salutes 


Fourth  position:  The  sludent  holding  his  foil  straight  before  him,  touches  the  in¬ 
structor’s  breast  so  as  to  gage  their  distance  apart 


Fifth  position:  After  crossing  foils,  the  instructor  and  student  engage  in  the  actual 
fencing  exercises  with  a  dexterity  that  is  astonishing 
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Strategic  Moves  of  the  War,  March  24th,  1916 


By  Our  Military  Expert 


WHILE  general  attention  has  been  centered  for  the 
last  few  weeks  on  the  more  spectacular  activities 
in  the  Verdun  sector  of  the  theatre  of  war,  events  of 
moment  have  occurred  in  the  East,  where  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Persia  have  made  con¬ 
sistent  progress. 

The  head  of  the  Russian  hammer  is  swinging  through 
Persia,  the  general  movement  being  pivoted  upon  the 
vicinity  of  Trebizond,  far  to  the  northwest  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

News  of  definite  accomplishment  comes  late,  espe¬ 
cially  from  such  a  distant  line.  Therefore,  while  the 
fall  of  Kennaushah  and  Ispahan  are  reported,  com¬ 
parison  of  the  speed  of  the  Russian  advance  from  pre¬ 
vious  points  with  the  time  elapsed  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  columns  of  advance,  must  now  be  well  beyond 
their  present  reported  positions,  driving  steadily  to¬ 
ward  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  beleaguered  British 
forces  in  Mesopotamia.  Analysis  would  indicate  that 
the  column  from  Kermanshah  has  probably  reached  the 
border  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  through  Kirind, 
where  one  of  the  best  roads  leading  toward  Bagdad 
is  t»  lie  found,  thence  overland  to  the  border.  This 
should  put  the  Russian  forces  within  about  100  miles  of 
Bagdad,  and  little  farther  from  Kut-El- 
Amara,  almost  directly  southward  of  the 
present  position. 

Hamadan  was  a  most  important  cap¬ 
ture,  although  no  considerable  feat  of 
arms  was  required  in  its  taking,  for  the 
forces  opposing  the  Russian  advance  were 
rather  weak  and  poorly  organized.  This 
city  is  a  center  from  which  many  usable 
roads  radiate;  in  all  probability,  there¬ 
fore,  it  has  become  an  advanced  base  not 
only  for  the  supply  of  the  main  column, 
which  seems  to  have  followed  the  Bag¬ 
dad  road  through  Kermanshah,  but  for 
the  supply  of  subsidiary  columns  as  well, 
to  either  side.  The  whole  Persian  move¬ 
ment,  in  its  present  phase,  commenced  at 
Teheran  and  Kaswin,  extended  south¬ 


her  and  definitely  lay  the  spectre  of  Egypt  under  the 
heel  of  a  Teutonic  invader.  At  the  present  moment, 
this  passageway  through  Asia  Minor  represents  the 
only  mode  of  egress  and  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  remaining  to  Teutonia. 

Tremendous  efforts  have  been  bent  toward  complet¬ 
ing  the  Bagdad  railway ;  Germany  is  not  going  to 
passively  abandon  all  this  without  a  struggle,  for  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  her  place  in  the  sun  lies  here. 
It  is  therefore  a  certainty  that  when  Trebizond  falls — 
as  every  condition  indicates  it  will  ere  long — the  first 
step  in  taking  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  this  plug¬ 
ging  line  will  have  been  accomplished ;  then  the 
Erzerum-Erzingan  force  of  Russian  strength  must  set 
the  next  block  by  laying  siege  to  Sivas  and  controlling 
the  country  intervening  between  it  and  the  Black  Sea. 

To  complete  the  line,  one  must  look  at  the  present 
position  of  the  Russian  forces  south  of  Erzerum.  The 
line  sways  southeast,  west  of  Mush,  west  of  Ritlis,  in  a 
broken  way  controlling  the  entire  Lake  Van  region. 
This  line  continues  across  the  Persian  border  until  it 
connects  with  the  forces  operating  in  Persia  as  outlined 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

It  is  this  line  which  must  close  the  gap  if  it  is  to  be 
closed.  As  distances  go,  it 
is  not  far  to  Bagdad  and 
the  interposing  course  of 
the  Tigris.  This  great 


strength  all  the  time,  for  a  mere  junket ;  Roumania  i 
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west  directly  upon  Bagdad,  and  southward  toward  the 
Persian  gulf,  through  Kashan  and  Ispahan,  which  latter 
is  reported  as  fallen  into  Russian  hauds  on  March  10th. 
From  Kum,  between  Teheran  and  Kashan,  a  connect¬ 
ing  column  of  advance  has  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Kut-El-Amara,  with  a  probable  first  objective  at 
Kliurramabad,  which  must  be  amply  covered  by  Rus¬ 
sian  lateral  thrusts  from  Kermanshah. 

It  is  all  a  wild  country,  and  the  continuous  lines  of 
battle  which  mark  the  main  eastern  and  western  bat¬ 
tle  fronts  of  Europe  do  not  exist.  Roads  are  too  few, 
and  sections  of  the  country  too  forbidding  to  render  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  a  line  possible.  The  movement,  then,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  columns  following  the  roads  and, 
in  some  cases,  breaking  an  independent  way.  Each  of 
these  columns,  of  whose  strength  and  number  little  is 
now  known  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  acting  as  a 
separate  force,  although  each  column  has  its  definite 
place  in  the  grand  strategic  and  tactical  scheme  of  the 
Grand  Duke. 

To  connect  up  the  remainder  of  the  Russian  line,  the 
recently  captured  harbor  of  Riza,  35  miles  from  Tre¬ 
bizond,  is  to  be  utilized  as  the  base  for  Russian  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  big  Turkish  city.  That  there  will  be 
serious  opposition  to  this  advance  is  doubtful.  Trebi¬ 
zond  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  strongly  fortified  point ; 
and  the  news  that  the  American  consul  there  has  taken 
over  the  German  consulate  rather  suggests  that  no 
serious  resistance  is  contemplated. 

The  Erzerum  force,  which  comprehends  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Russian  forces,  has  pushed  forward  to 
Erzingan,  a  movement  which  was  indicated  in  these 
columns  about  two  months  ago  as  a  strong  probability, 
and  the  city  was  evacuated  without  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  Erzingan  Is  not  really  a  fortress  city,  although 
it  is  valuable  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  concentration 
of  roads  upon  it.  The  Turkish  forces  are  reported  as 
retiring  upon  Sivas,  about  150  miles  from  Erzingan, 
closely  followed  by  the  Russians. 

But  it  should  tell  another  story,  the  report,  when 
Sivas  is  reached.  This  city  is  directly  on  the  most 
feasible  line  for  the  bottling-up  operation  which  is  the 
objective  of  the  entire  Caucasus  campaign.  This  line 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  coast  west  of  Trebizond, 
through  Sivas  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  as  it  is  the  narrowest  point  across 
the  Turkey-in-Asia  peninsula,  it  will  doubtless  be  de¬ 
fended  with  desperation.  Successful  occupation  of  this 
peninsula  by  the  Entente  forces  would  sever  Turkey’s 
principal  territory  from  the  Teutonic  alliance,  deprive 
the  Kaiser’s  forces  of  such  supplies  as  have  been  drawn 
from  the  section,  shear  Turkey’s  main  possessions  from 


is  a  constant  menace ;  almost  200.000  Serb  \ 
tenegrins  are  being  reorganized  and  eqr  ipped  near 
the  shores  of  Greece. 

But  a  million  men,  with  the  advantage)  of  interior 
lines  and  comparatively  short  communications,  consti¬ 
tute  a  very  strong  and  dangerous  defending  force. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practically  every  observer  that 
the  only  hope  of  full  Russian  success  in  this  theater 
of  war  lies  in  the  exertion  of  general  EntenSi"*pi”~ 
sure  on  all  lines.  The  newly  initiated  Russian  activity 
in  Bukowina  and  to  the  northward  indicates  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  long  heralded  Russian  offensive,  with  the 
secondary  motive  of  swaying  irresolute  Roumania  to 
active  support  of  the  Entente ;  England  and  France, 
if  activity  is  to  be  effective  and  ample,  must  attack 
also;  and  Italy  cannot  be  idle. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  situation  in  Tur¬ 
key  is  in  its  second  stage ;  the  first,  of  preparation 
and  initiation,  has  passed ;  with  splendid  strategy  and 
tactics  the  Grand  Duke  has  done  his  difficult  part,  car¬ 
rying  the  situation  up  to  the  present ;  the  third  will 
obtain  when  Sivas  is  reached  and  when — if — the  forces 
to  the  southward  of  Erzerum  gain  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  when  Germany’s  magnificent  organization 
and  strategy  must  be  reckoned  with  on  the  battle-line. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  operations  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Persia  constitute  practically  the  only 
major  strategic  and  tactical  moves  combined  of  the 
entire  war  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 


First  Fruit  Exposition  in  Brazil 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO’S  first  fruit  exposition  was  opened 
t 


Russia’s  progress  in 
Asia  Minor 


stream  makes  a  mighty  natural  barrier  of  defense  that 
can  scarcely  be  forced  over  any  considerable  extent  by 
direct  assault ;  it  must  be  broken  wherever  possible  and 
the  remaining  positions  on  it  be  turned.  The  very 
character  of  the  Armenian  country,  and  Kurdistan  as 
well,  supplements  the  natural  defense  and  the  task  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Duke  is  a  difficult  one,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  comparatively  loosely  organized  forces  that  have 
so  far  opposed  him. 

Beyond  the  Tigris  lies  the  Euphrates,  another  bar¬ 
rier.  To  assist  in  its  turning,  Russia,  it  is  reported,  has 
landed  troops  on  the  Persian  gulf  which,  in  combination 
with  the  direct  advance  are  to  essay  the  task.  As  the 
Russians  approach  Sivas,  they  will  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  their  lines  southward  in  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  gain  ground  and  draw  the  stopper  closer  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  gap.  It  is  therefore  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  Russia  is  attempting  literally  to  sweep 
across  Turkey-in-Asia,  and  brush  the  debris  into  the 
sac  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  is  coming  in  this  vicinity 
within  the  next  few  months  or  weeks.  Relieved  of  the 
necessity  for  guarding  the  Dardanelles  in  heavy  force, 
it  seems  entirely  possible  that  Turkey  can  concentrate 
a  million  men  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  regard¬ 
less  of  whatever  force  Germany  and  Austria  can  man¬ 
age  to  send  to  assist  them.  Every  advantage  of  com¬ 
munication  will  rest  with  the  Teutonic  defenders,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  under 
Russian  control ;  and  the  more  the  line  retires  toward 
Constantinople,  the  more  advantage  for  the  defense. 

Bulgaria  does  not  dare  dispatch  troops  to  aid  Tur¬ 
key  ;  her  doors  are  none  too  securely  locked,  for  the 
force  at  Salonlki  is  not  remaining  there,  increasing  in 


on  January  30th,  and  closed  on  February  7th.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  combined  work  of  the  director  of 
the  Commercial  Museum  of  that  city,  who  has  been  the 
chief  promoter,  and  the  officers  of  several  agricultural 
societies. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Brazilian  fruit  exposition  was 
to  initiate  an  effort  toward  bringing  the 
producer  closer  to  the  consumer,  and  thus 
cut  down  materially  the  abnormally  high 
price  of  fruits  in  that  country,  as  well  as 
to  extend  the  trade  in  native  products. 
With  but  one  exception — that  of  the  local 
representative  of  a  California  raisin  firm, 
who  presented  a  line  of  California  dried 
and  canned  fruits  that  attracted  much 
attention — (he  exhibits  were  all  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  native  fruits.  Among  the  latter* 
were  mangoes,  grapes,  figs,  dates,  “  mamao  ”  (papaya),, 
“cajff”  (cashew),  lemons,  sapoti  (sapodilla),  bananas, 
guava,  “  jaca  ”  (durrian),  and  peaches,  apples,  and 
pears  from  Southern  Brazil.  Most  of  the  fruits  just 
mentioned  are  common  in  Brazil,  but  the  exhibits  of 
such  fruits  as  peaches,  grapes,  apples,  and  pears  are 
indicative  of  real  interest  among  the  Southern  Brazilian  , 
States  in  the  cultivation  of  products  for  which  the 
country  has  been  dependent  upon  the  United  States  in 
the  past,  and  still  is  at  present. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Abroad 

T  NCIDENTS  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  United  States 
1  Bureau  of  Standards  point  to  the  constantly  increas¬ 


ing  recognition  that  is  accorded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  the  comprehensive  and  authoritative  nature  | 
of  the  activities  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service.  There  are  requests  for  results  of  I 
investigations,  for  scientific  publications  of  the  Bureau,  I 
for  information  on  a  seemingly  infinite  variety  of  sub-1 
jects.  A  single  day’s  record  of  correspondence  received! 
is  evidence  of  the  world-wide  appreciation  of  American! 
work  upon  standardization,  and  research  on  problems! 
connected  with  standards  and  the  determination  of  the- i 
properties  of  materials. 

Inquiries  were  received  from  Chinn,  Hungary. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Peru  during  one  day  re¬ 
cently.  The  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  the  municipal 
laboratory  for  testing  building  materials  at  Shanghai 
asked  for  the  results  of  the  Bureau’s  investigation  of 
the  value  of  fine  grinding  of  Portland  cements  by  gran¬ 
ular  analysis.  A  request  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Central  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
Budapest.  Hungary,  for  an  exchange  of  weights  and 
measures  publications  between  the  two  governments. 
The  Australian  Statesman  and  Mining  Standard  of 
Melbourne  desired  to  purchase  two  copies  of  the 
Bureau’s  circular  on  household  measurements  and  also 
its  publication  on  the  metric  system.  The  chief  of  the 
electrical  laboratory,  Peruvian  Government’s  Special 
School  of  Engineering,  at  Lima,  asked  for  a  publication 
containing  detailed  specifications  and  materials  for  con¬ 
structing  standard  Weston  cadmium  cells. 
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